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APPRECIATION IN VALUE OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 

The predominance of landscape canvases by American painters in 
the collection of pictures formed by the late Senator Frederick S. 
Gibbs, which was recently sold at auction in New York, led to a dis- 
cussion among those who follow the annual picture sales as to the 
relative prices brought by American pictures at public auctions in 
New York in recent years. Thomas E. Kirby of the American Art 
Association went to the trouble of looking up the records of the 
paintings by five of the most conspicuous American landscapists 
which had been sold in a score of years under his own eye. The 
results of his search were interesting, and are here quoted from an 
exchange. 

By Homer Martin, for instance, whose name has figured a good 
deal in the auctions of this off season, there have been twenty-two 
canvases in the public sales of twenty years under Mr. Kirby's direc- 
tion. Of course it is well known that Martin strove long without any 
public recognition worth speaking of until it was too late for him to 
enjoy it. But it is instructive to note some of the figures of these 
sales. In the Thomas B. Clarke sale of 1899, a Martin 20 by 32 
inches sold for $1,500, and one 29 by 40 for $5,500. In 1900, at 
the Evans sale, a Martin 25 by 38 sold for $3,200, and one 36 by 
60, the famous "Westchester Halls," for $4,750. Two years later, 
at the F. F. Milliken sale, "Westchester Hills" brought $5,300. In 
1899, at the Clarke sale a Martin 16 by 12 brought $350; in 1900, 
at the Evans sale, one 16 by 20 brought $620; and in 1903, at the 
H. W. Sullivan (Brooklyn) sale, one 5^ by 9 brought $225. 

Of J. Francis Murphy's paintings twenty-nine have been sold in 
the same period, under the same management. In 1899 an 8 by 10 
canvas from the D. W. Powers (Rochester) collection sold for $255; 
in 1900 a canvas 9 by 12^ from the Evans collection for $255; in 
1899 one from the Clarke sale, 32 by 50, for $2,100; in 1900 one 
from the Evans sale, 24 by 33, for $1,075 5 an d m !9°3 one 2 4 by 33 
from the Sullivan sale for $1,550. 

Few of the leading names among living American landscape painters 
appears more often than that of Robert C. Minor, yet orlly fifteen 
examples of the artist's work are enumerated in the sales in this last 
score of years. To cull a few illustrations from among the fifteen, 
a canvas 12 byi6, by Minor, sold in 1892 for $180; a canvas 30 by 
22, at the third George I. Seney sale in 1894, sold for $210; a can- 
vas 9 by 12, at the T. B. Clarke of 1899, sold for $210; and in the 
following year, 1900, these three Minors were sold from the William 
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T. Evans collection: A canvas 18 by 20 for $675 ; a canvas 22 by 32 
for $1,700; and one 30 by 50 for $3,050. 

By A. H. Wyant there were forty-five canvases in these auctions. 
A Wyant 15 by 13 was sold in 1887 for $75; at the second Seney 
sale, in 1891, three were sold, as follows: 15 by 12 at $450, 18 by 
30 at $650, and 16 by 20 at $775 ; at the Clarke sale of 1899 a Wyant 
20 by 30 sold at $1,200, one 18 by 30 at $2,500, and at the Evans 
sale of 1900 a canvas 26 by 40 sold for $2,550, and one 37 by 50 for 
$6,300. 

The score of years from 1883 to 1903 saw 148 examples of the 
work of the late George Inness brought under the auctioneer's ham- 
mer. To be sure, many more pictures with Inness's name were sold 
during this time, some of them bearing the name of Inness justly, 
in various galleries, and some of them by no means entitled to it. 
A few of the 148 will afford an indication of the drift of popular 
appreciation and also of the current of amateur and expert valuation. 
At the first Seney sale of 1885, an Inness 30 by 46 inches sold at 
$800; at the Seney sale of 1901 an Inness 30 by 45 sold at $3,125. 
Another of the same dimensions at the same sale sold at $1,800. In 
the following year, at the American Art Association sale of 1892, an 
Inness, 30 by 46, brought $2,200, and two years later at the sale of 
the George I. Seney estate, a canvas by Inness, 30 by 45, went for 
$3,050. In the following year an Inness of Richard H. Halsted's of 
the same dimensions sold at $3,550. The year 1899 was marked by 
the appearance in the public market of the greatest of the Innesses, 
those in the collection of Thomas B. Clarke, whose possession of 
them had evoked mingled feelings in the breasts of the art-lovers 
who had, from choice or necessity or timidity, stood by and watched 
Mr. Clarke through the previous years accumulate those treasures. 
An Inness, 32 by 42, of Mr. Clarke's sold at $4,100; one 16 by 42, 
the "Delaware Valley," an early work of the artist's, which was 
bought by 'the Metropolitan Museum of Art, at $8,100, and the 
imposing and convincing "Grey Lowery Day," i6by 24, at $10,150. 

The Gibbs collection did not contain cauvases comparable with 
the finest things of Mr. Clarke's choice, by any means; but the rela- 
tive prices paid at the Gibbs sale for works by these five American 
painters showed that the general trend of prices'for American paint- 
ings is still upward. J. 




